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A Practical Manual of Insanity for the Medical Student and Gen¬ 
eral Practitioner. By Daniel R. Brower, A.M., M.D., LL.D. Pro¬ 
fessor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in Rush Medical College, 
etc., and Henry M. Bannister, A.M., M.D. W. B. Saunders and Com¬ 
pany, New York, Philadelphia and London. 

In the preparation of this manual the authors have considered be¬ 
fore other things two requirements. They have appreciated the needs 
of the untaught student for sound, readable and yet authentic funda¬ 
mentals which, augmented by subsequent observation and reflection, 
will fit him for the recognition of disordered mental states, and second¬ 
ly, they would place in the hands of the general practitioner some work 
of ready reference that would be of service in his daily round. 

The purposes here outlined have been most admirably carried out. 

The opening chapter on “definition” is a most excellent one, and 
presents the subject in a thoroughly modern and common sense fashion. 
Recognizing the necessities for some sort of definition for the sake of 
legal terminology alone, if may be, the authors, after giving the many 
reasons why insanity is incapable of definition by any terse series of 
generalized statements, offer the following: “Insanity is a more or less 
permanent disease or derangement of the brain, producing disordered 
action of the mind in such a manner as to put the subject in a condition 
varying from his normal self and out of relation with his environment, 
and” in general, “in such a way as to render him dangerous or incon¬ 
venient to himself or to others.” 

For legal requirements this definition may be considered satisfac¬ 
tory, but the authors recognize its vagueness and incompleteness from 
the medical point of view. They do not attempt a medical definition 
which we believe should be done with the distinct statement that insan¬ 
ity legally and medically requires different view-points and should not 
necessarily be brought into correlation; furthermore the necessity of 
considering insanity not as a single entity, but a vast horde of condi¬ 
tions at times entirely unrelated save in their essential feature of an 
affection of a single complex bodily organ, needs to be brought out 
more clearly than we here find it. 

If there is any general criticism that we would offer it would lie 
along this line, that the authors have generalized too widely in their 
chapters on etiology and pathology, believing that it is better to clearly 
differentiate certain groups of insanities and show their essential 
etiological and pathological factors. At the present time we do not speak of 
the pathology of lung diseases, but sharply differentiate, different 
groups of these affections with allied etiological and pathological fea¬ 
tures. We believe that the careful studies of the insanities that have 
been made during the past decade allow similar dividing lines to be 
made and the group containing the paranoias has very sharp dissimilar¬ 
ities, not only clinically but etiologically and pathologically from 
dementia paralytica and its congeners. In the study of the different 
types of insanity the authors have made this very clear, however, and 
their characterizations of the different symptom groups is most ad¬ 
mirably done. 

The chapter on classification is philosophical and interesting. It 
analyzes the various systems now in vogue and sums up their essentials 
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very judiciously. The arrangements of Ziehen and of Kraepelin are 
given first place, the former as the most logical psychological system, 
the latter as one of the most useful for present day students. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the description of the 
various insane symptom groups. These are sharply outlined and form 
a very decided addition to the descriptive literature of these very het¬ 
erologous symptoms, making the work a very commendable one and a 
distinct addition to our psychiatric literature. Jelliffe. 

Lemons sur les maladies du systeme nerveux. Ax nee 1897-1898. Par 

F. Raymond, Professeur de Clinique des Maladies nerveuses a la 

Faculte de Medecine de Paris, Medecin de la Salpetriere. 

This is the fourth volume of an annual series of clinical lectures de¬ 
livered by Prof. Raymond at the Salpetriere. collected and published by 
Dr. E. Ricklin. 

The following is a list of the cases presented and discussed: Tumors 
of the Rolandic Area, Infantile Multiple Sclerosis, Alternate Paralysis, 
Polioencephalitis, Sclerosis, Double Ophthalmoplegia in Tabes, Asthen¬ 
ic Bulbar Palsy, Hemiplegia with Atrophy. Progressive Muscular Atro¬ 
phy, Nosology of the Muscular Atrophies. Muscular Atrophy in a Tabetic, 
Tabes and Syringomyelia, Lead-Palsy and Syringomyelia, Case o( Syphilitic 
Polyneuritis or Mercurial Polyneuritis. Case of Polyneuritis or Poliomyeli¬ 
tis, Traumatic Hysteria, Hallucinations of the Stump after Amputa¬ 
tion, Case of Juvenile General Paralysis of the Insane or Central Syphi¬ 
lis, Myoclonia, Myxedema. 

The lectures open with the history and results of the physical exam¬ 
ination of the patient. The differential diagnosis then receives minute 
attention, each symptom being carefully weighed and then carefully in¬ 
terpreted. 

The diagnosis having been made, reference is made to the literature 
and the prevailing ideas held by other well known observers. Prognosis 
and treatment then complete the lecture. 

As these are clinical studies only without autopsical confirmation 
of the diagnosis, their chief value is to the student and the teacher. 

To the latter, however, because of the great clearness of presenta¬ 
tion, the ease of diction, the masterly disentanglement of complicating 
and confusing symptoms and the sound clinical sense and judgment dis¬ 
played, these lessons should serve as a model and a guide. 

J. Ramsey Hunt (New York). 

Les Tics et leur Traitement. By Henry Mf.ige et E. Feindel. Preface 

by M. le Dr. P. Brissaud. Masson et Cie. Paris, France. G. E. Stech- 

ert, New York. 

The senior author particularly has been interested in the study of 
tics and allied convulsive disorders, and has published a long series of 
noteworthy contributions during the past ten years. The work, which 
is some 633 pages, comes therefore with an authority of long and 
careful observation. 

In the introductory preface Brissaud speaks of the desirability of 
recognizing the word tic as a most useful one, and dwells on the greater 
precision in meaning that it has acquired by reason of the authors’ pre¬ 
sentation. Recognizing the large role of the psychological element 
in the genesis of tics the authors open their discussion with a lengthy 
chapter on the “confidances of a tiquer,” giving in great detail the en¬ 
tire mental history of an educated and well .trained observer who suf¬ 
fered from a gradually developing “tic.” “Son of a tiquer, brother of 
a tiquer, father of a tiquer, himself a tiquer. M. O... is the prototype of 
a tiquer.” Such is the striking opening of this unraveling of a mental 



